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THE NAIL AND THE CLOVE. 

Ix the ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ the 
word clove (sb.*) is acknowledged to be a 
difficulty :— 

“It is identical with L. c/avws, ‘nail,’ which was 
also used as a lineal measure (see nai/); but how 
the measure and weight were related is not known. 
Nor does it appear how the English form of the 
word came to be c/ore, although its phonetic history 
may have been parallel to that of c/ove, sb.*,” 

The term is defined as “a weight formerly 
used for wool and cheese, equal to 7 or 8 lbs. 
avoirdupois.” 

I owe so much gratitude to the ‘O.E.D.’ 
that I have tried to solve the problem, and 
perhaps my essay may be of use when “ nail” 
comes to the front. 

My study of the subject leads me to the 
conclusion that the L. c/avus and the Fr. c/ou 
were blundering equivalents for ‘‘ nail” ; the 
scribes of the time had got hold of the wrong 
nail. I propose toshow this by the develop- 
ment of the word, first as a measure, then as 
a weight. It isa rather long story, for it is 
an episode connected with the rise of our 
system of measures and weights from their 
origin ; but if the story is half as interesting 
to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ as the working out of 


it has been to me, I believe I shall be par- 
doned for its length. 

Of the earliest lineal measures, the chief 
was the natural cubit, the length of the fore- 
arm from elbow to finger-tip, the mean 
measurement of which in men is about 18} 
inches. It was divided into 6 palms, or 
hands, each of 4 digits or finger-breadths. 
The division of the cubit into 24 digits 
probably influenced the use of this number 
in other measures, the scruple-division of 
the ounce, the grain-division of the penny- 
weight, and perhaps the astronomical day 
just as the division of the half cubit or span 
into 12 digits was the first step in the duo- 
decimal system. 

In due course the length of the ecubit 
became fixed by law. That of the Egyptian 
common cubit was fixed at a length (equal 
to 18°24 English inches) such that a fathom 
of four cubits was exactly one-hundredth of 
a stadium, or one-thousandth of a geographical 
mile. When the Egyptian royal cubit was 
introduced, its additional length (making it 
— to 2062 English inches) was given by 
adding a rather short palm (as in the cubit 
and a handbreadth of Ezekiel), and making 
this builder’s cubit contain 7 palms, each of 4 
digits, slightly shorter divisions than those of 
|the common cubit. The hieroglyphic of the 
, digit is a finger. 
| Before going further it may be well to note 

the usual divisions of the common cubit. 
‘whether in Egypt or in other countries. ; 
| 1. The jvot, a convenient measure, two- 
thirds of the cubit, divided into 4 palms or 

16 digits. 

2. The span, half of the cubit and equal to 
about 9 of our inches. It has always and 
everywhere been a popular measure. In 
Southern France the popular cloth-measure 
| in despite of the metric system of the franchi. 
man Government, is still the pan. The pawn 
|of Geans (palmo of Genoa) is one of the 
/measures mentioned in Recorde (1654). In 
| England women measure cloth by the long 
finger or half-span, the length of the middle 
finger, from tip to knuckle, bent. 
| 3. The palm or hand, the palmus minor. 
| Originally 3 inches (4 digits) in England, it 
rose to 4 inches, becoming thus the “hand” 
of horse-measure. 

4. I mention pour mémoire the sceft-mund 
of Anglo-Saxon times, or hand-shaft, the , 
Italian sommesso—the fist with thumb ex- 
tended, equal to about half a foot. 

The span of the Greeks, half the Egyptian 
common cubit, was divided into 12 daktuloi : 
the Romans divided their somewhat shorter 
palmus nvrjor into 12 uncice. The palmo of Por- 
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tugal—exactly, toa hundredth of an inch, the | lish the use of the foot, to adopt a measure 


Roman pa/mus(equal | 


into 12 dedos or digits. The modern Roman 
palmo (equal to 8°79 inches) is, or was, of 12 
oncie, and the foot, pede, is of 16; this supports 
the view that the ancient wxc/t was, originally 
at least, the twelfth of the pa/mus nurjor. 

Passing to the foot—the Greek pous (the 
Olympic foot, two-thirds of the Egyptian com- 
mon cubit) wasdivided, like the modern Roman 
piece, into 16 daktulod, of which the span had 
12. The Roman foot, originally the same as 
the Greek foot, was shortened so that 5,000 
feet should make the Greek land-mile of 8 
stadia. It is probable that there were two 
divisions of the Roman foot: the original, | ‘ 
into 16 wnecie or digiti: a later one into 12 
pollices, thumb-breadths, sometimes called 
uneve in the generic sense of twelfths, the 
uneia occupying the honorary position as the 
twelfth of the foot, while the polle: (It. pollice, 
Fr. pouce) was the actual twelfth. The L. 
ont from Gr. oyxia, connected with dovré, 
certainly had the original meaning of a nail, 
a nail-breadth, and was thus akin to unqu/s. 
In India we find the span divided into 12 
wngli, or nails. In France once or o¢nce meant 
a nail. 

In England for many centuries there was 
the same double series of lineal measures as 
in other countries. From the span came the 
popular ell-measures—the Flemish ell of 3 
spans, the English and Scottish yard-ell of 4 
spans, the English ell of 5 spans, correspond- 
ing to the French aune. The span was 
probably, as with other peoples, divided into 
12 ongkice, nails or inches, ynee, unch, or 
* inch” (with its doublet ‘‘ounce”) is ob- 
viously derived from the Roman term. But 
the foot also arose at a very early period 

of English history. Perhaps it may not be 
superfluous to remark that the foot is not 
taken from the length of the human foot, any 
more than the thumb-breadth ora barleycor n 
was the unit of length, or a grain of some 
cereal the primitive unit of weight. The foot, 
like the minor measures, was at first a frac- 
tion (generally two-thirds) of a cubit, and was 
so named from its being, very roughly, about 


the length of a very long human foot. Our | 


foot is not the short Roman foot, nor the long 


Rhineland foot of Scotland, nor the still | 


longer French foot. It isa foot peculiar to 
our country, and evolved here scientifically ; 
it became the standard measure of England, 
and was divided into 12 parts, called “ inches,” 
leaving the synonym “ nails” for the 16 digits 
or nail-breadths which it contained as an 
extension of the popular span. In course of 
time it was found desirable, in order to estab- 


combining it with the span. So the “ yard” 
or “ verge,” of 3 feet, divided into 4 spans, or 
quarters, became a standard lineal measure. 
It had a rival in the ell of 5 spans (45 inches), 
which survived, principally in arithmetical 
exercise books, up to about the last century. 
Now, how were these two ells, that of 4 spans 
and that of 3 'spans, divided for cloth measure ? 
In Wingate’s ‘ Arithmetick,’ 1670, I find “That 
a Yard, as also an Ell, is usually subdivided 
into four Quarters, and each Quarter into 
four Nails.’ Cocker, 1677, says the same in 
almost the same words. 

So a nail denoted a sixteenth, either of the 

{-span yard or of the 5-span ell; not any 
distinct ler igth. It had become, like the 
Indian anna,” the generic term "for a six- 
teenth. But with the gradual disuse of the 
ell the nail became the synonym of the six- 
teenth of a yard, and it is still among the 
standard imperial measures. 

Passing to “nail” as a weight, we find a 
development of the same idea of its being a 
sixteenth part. Just as L. wncia, It. oneia, 
from the twelfth of a span, became the six- 
teenth of a foot, so Fr. once, from one-twelfth 
of the duodecimal pound, became one-six- 
teenth of the Jivre poids de mare ; and so the 
Roman ounce, the basis of all our weights and 
measures (except the royal troy pound, now 
happily obsolete), became the sixteenth of 
our averdepois pound. Thus “ounce,” a 
doublet of unck or ynch, brought the idea of 
“nail” into our weights as well as our 
measures. 

Here I tread on ground beset with pitfalls. 
The importance of ‘the wool trade as a source 
of revenue to the Plantagenet kings led to 
much confused legislation on our weights. 
The mess which the statutes of our kings, 
especially the Plantagenets, made with our 
weights and measures, creates a difficulty in 
distinguishing the royal fictive standards 
from the real uate of commerce. The 
greater part of the statutes on the sub- 
ject is fiction, often deliberate fiction, out 
of which the truth is extracted with difficulty. 
One thing is certain—that our weights were 
on the convenient sexdecimal system from 
the dram, through the ounce, the pound, the 
stone, 16 of each unit making one of the 
next, up to the wey, or “ weigh,” of 256 pounds, 
the weight of a coomb, or boll, or half-quarter 


|of wheat; then 8 weys were equal to a 


chaldron, the measure of 20 true hundred- 
weights of wheat. Some of these larger units 
were halved for convenience; the wey, or 
load, would thus be halved to correspond 
with the weight carried on each side of the 
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pack-saddle. This lesser wey would contain 
16 of the lesser stone, the London stone of 
8 pounds, a weight so convenient that it 
survives to this day in the meat trade, and I 
believe in the Eastern counties for cheese. 
When Edward III. raised the hundred weight 
to 112 pounds, he divided it into 4 quarters, 
and each quarter into 4 units of 7 pounds. 
Now what name should be given to this 
weight? The term “nail” presents itself at 
once as applicable to the sixteenth of the new 
hundredweight. And so it was used in this 
sense. Andrew Halyburton, the merchant 
trading from the Netherlands, before 1500, 
uses “nall,” plural “nallis,” for the 7 pound 
weight of wool. How would the scribes of 
Plantagenet times, ignorant of the human 


origin of the term “nail,” render it in their | 


law Latin and French? Very naturally they 
blundered, and rendered it by L. clavus and 
Fr. clou, cloue, or, in the script of the time, 
clove. Apparently these terms “nail” and 
“clove” took with the people, especially the 
latter, and so we find the London stone of 
8 pounds sometimes called aclove. Quotations 
under ‘Clove’ in the ‘O.E.D. show the wey 
as of 32 cloves, each by statute of 7 pounds, 
but by custom of 8 pounds. 

One quotation (1328) is: “que quidem 
trona continet in se quatuor pisas et quatuor 
clavos,” meaning “ which Tron balance has 
in (or with) it 4 ‘weighs’ or weys and 4 
cloves.” Now I came across, in the Guildhall 
Library, a document of very recent date 
quoting an order of 1297, in which it is said 
that the wool tron for the town of Lynne 
“continet in se quatuor pisas et quatuordecim 
clavos.” This is translated as an auncel 
weighing machine provided with ‘‘4 burden 
points and 14 pivots or pins.” So here the 
thirteenth-century scribe puts “nail” into 
Latin as clavus, and “wey” as pisa, and the 


end - of - the- nineteenth - century antiquary | 
restores clavus as a pin, and pise as the, 


burden point of a steelyard. 

It is interesting to observe how the scribes 
capped their rendering of “nail” as clavus 
by translating “ weigh” as pisa. I think it 
pronabie that both terms were put into 

"rench and then into Latin. One clerk would 
naturally translate “ weigh” by pocs, as in 
aver de pois; then some bright colleague, 


first gives way to the duodecimal system, 
which in its turn gives way, except perhaps 
for money, to the sexdecimal system, the 
system which is on the whole best adapted 
,to mental calculation. Agricultural folk, 
labourers, women, prefer a system enabling 
them to double and to halve almost indefi- 
nitely, while offering them resting-places at 
superior or inferior units with familiar names, 
as, for instance, in our measures of capacity. 
Our “nail” system resembles the “anna” 
system of India, where that term means a 
sixteenth. It matters little that there is no 
actual anna coin ; the idea of a sixteenth as 
a division of the rupee or of any other unit— 
land, a venture, a crop—is most convenient 
| tothe popular mind. Epwarp 
; 1, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


DISBENCHED JUDGES. 
| .Tue following notes are intended as sup- 
peeseunery to the articles on Mr. Justice 

Jolloway and Mr. Baron Ingleby in the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ In printing them I may 
mention that I have not as yet seen the 
lately published volume of additions and 
corrections. 

Sir Richard Holloway, “being well in 
health and of good and disposeing mind and 
memory, but by reason of his age infirme,” 
made his will at Oxford, on 12 January, “in 
the eighth yeare of the Reigne of William 
the third, &c., 1696.” The Spartan simplicity 
of the allusion to the reigning monarch by 
the sturdy old Jacobite is certainly comical. 
There were four sons: 1. John (born about 
1661, died February, 1720), of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law. 2. Richard (born about 
| 1664, died 10 September, 1681), of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and a student of the Inner 
Temple (1678). 3. Henry (born about 1667, 
died November, 1741), of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, barrister- 
at-law. 4. Peter, likewise a lawyer. To his 
‘eldest son John Sir Richard gave all his 
|interest in his lodgings in Serjeants’ Inn, 
‘in Fleet Street, London, and property “in 
|Hockmore Streete, in the parish of Ifley, 
in the county of Oxon” (now transferred from 
|Ifley to Cowley). His daughter Elizabeth 


perhaps the ingenious inventor of clow and ge | was given “the house I live in, 
clavus, would put pois into Latin in the| being held of Magdalen College, in Oxon, for 
leguminous form of piswa, modifying its| the Terme of forty Yeares” ; also, “all that 
termination in accordance with the old | meadow of pasture ground called ffryars, or 
English pisa, pease. the oer ffryers, lying in or near the parish 

The story I have attempted to tell shows the | of St. Ebbe, in Oxford.” Property at Church 
trend of the human mind towards three | Cowley and Temple Cowley is likewise named. 
factors of measure: 24, 12, 16 (or 8). T he | Holloway died at Oxford in the beginning of 
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1700. His will was proved on 20 February 
of that year (registered in the Prerogative 
Court otf Canterbury, 25 Noel). 

Sir Charles Ingleby, or Ingilby, who wore 
the ermine not longer than four months, was 
the third son of John Ingleby (died 28 Novem- 
ber, 1648), of Lawkland Hall, Yorkshire, by 
his second wife Mary (died 19 November, 
16€7), daughter of Sir Thomas Lake, of 
Canons, Middlesex, Secretary of State to 
James I. He was born at Lawkland, 20 Feb- 
ruary, 1644,and was buried there 5 August, 
1718. His seat was at Austwick Hall, York- 
shire. By his marriage to Alathea (died 
September, 1715), daughter and heiress of 
Richard Eyston, of Saxton, in the same 
county, he had issue a son, Thomas (born 
1684, died 1729), Serjeant-at-Law, and four 
daughters : Dorothea (born 1681); Mary (born 
1683), married William Hesketh, Esq. ; Alathea 
(born 1685), a nun at the English monastery 
at Liege: and Anne (born 1688), married Mr. 
Fell, an apothecary in London. These facts 
will be found set forth in Mr. Joseph Foster's 
* Pedigrees of the County Families of York- 
shire,’ a source of information unaccountably 
overlooked by the writer in the ‘ D.N.B? 

(,ORDON Goopwin. 


FATHER PAUL SARPI IN EARLY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

IN my communication on Bishop Hacket’s 
‘Life of Archbishop Williams’ (9'" 8. x. 401, 
$23; xi. 103) I quoted from that very remark- 
able biography a number of appreciative 
passages relating to Father Paul. These, of 
course, need not be here repeated. Before, 
however, passing on to the immediate pur- 
pose of this note, | should like to record the 
opinion of one great modern writer, I mean 
Lord Macaulay. The following passages are 
taken from his ‘ Life and Letters’ (2 vols., 
1876) :— 

*“] have adopted an opinion about the Italian 
historians......1 place Fra Paolo decidedly at the 
head of them.”—Vol. i. p. 450. 

“On my return home I took Fra Paolo into the 
garden. Admirable writer !"—Vol. ii. p. 282. 

*T read part of the Life of Fra Paolo pretixed to 
his history. A wonderful man.”—Vol. ii. p. 283. 
rk To have written the History of the Council of 
Trent, and the tracts on the Venetian Dispute with 
Rome, is enough for one man’s fame.”—Vol. ii. p.284 


ie * Fra Paolo is my favourite modern historian. | 


His subject did not admit of vivid painting; but 
what he did, he did better than anybody.”—Vol. ii. 
p. 23 

[am almost certain that our great historian 
took the key-note of his historical style from 
Father Paul. For the sake of comparison, 


I quote from the folio of 1676 the words with 
which Sarpi opens his history :— 

“My purpose is to write the History of the 
Council of Trent. For though many famous His- 
torians of our Age have made mention in their 
Writings of some particular accidents that happened 
therein,” 

The personal note throughout is characteristic 
of both writers. 

And here | may be permitted to call atten- 
tion to two splendid articles on Fra Paolo 
Sarpi by Mr. Andrew D. White, at one time 
American Ambassador to both Russia and 
Germany, in 7'he Atlantic Monthly for January 
and February, 1904. The second concludes 
with these glowing and inspiring words :— 

**At last, under the new Italian monarchy, the 
patriotic movement became irresistible, and the 
same impulse which erected the splendid statue to 
Giordano Bruno on the Piazza dei Fiori at Rome,— 
on the very spot where he was burned,—and which 
adorned it with the medallions of eight other mar- 
tyrs to ecclesiastical hatred, erected in IS’2, two 
hundred and seventy years after it had been 
decreed, a statue, hardly less imposing, to Paolo 
Sarpi, on the Piazza Santa Fosca at Venice, where 
he had been left for dead by the Vatican assassins. 
There it stands, noble and serene,—a monument of 
patriotism and right reason, a worthy tribute to one 
who, among intellectual prostitutes and solemnly 
constituted impostors, stood forth as a true man, 
the greatest of his time,—one of the greatest of all 
times,—an honor to Venice, to Italy, and to huma- 
nity.” 

The first extract I shall give is from the 
pen of that curious writer Tom Coriat, of 
Odcombian fame (‘Coryats Crudities,’ 1611, 
p. 247) :— 

“In this street [called St J/7icronimo} also doth 
famous Frier Pan!’ dwell which is of the order of 
Serui, 1 mention him because in the time of the 
ditference betwixt the Signiory of Venice and the 
Pope, he did in some sort oppose himselfe against 
the Pope, especially concerning his supremacy in 
ciuill matters, and as wel with his tongue as his 
pen inueighed not a little against him. No that 
for his bouldnesse with the Popes Holynesse he 
was like to be slaine by some of the Papists in 
Venice, whereof one did very dangerously wound 
him. It is thought that he doth dissent in man 
points from the Papisticall doctrine, and inclineth 
to the Protestants religion, by reason that some 
learned Protestants haue by their conuersation 
with him in his Conuent something diuerted him 
from Popery. Wherefore notice being taken by 
many great men of the City [Venice] that he be- 
ginneth to swarue from the Romish religion, he 
was lately restrained (as I heard in Venice) from 
| all conference with Protestants.” 


| Walton, in his ‘ Life of Sir Henry Wotton,’ 
has these passages (I quote from the text 
| printed in the ‘ Reliquise Wottonianz,’ 1685) : 
wx Matters thus heightned, the State [of acne 
advised with Father Paul, a Holy and Learne 
Frier (the Author of the ‘ History of the Council of 
| Trent’) whose advice was, * Neither to provoke the 


| 
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Pope, nor lose their own Right *: he declaring pub- 
lickly in Print, in the name of the State, ‘ That the 
Pope was trusted to keep two Keys; one of Pru- 
dence, and the other of Power: And that if they 
were not both used together, Power alone is not 
effectual in an Excommunication.’ ” 

*'These Contests were the occasion of Padre 
Paulo’s knowledge and interest with King James, 
for whose sake principally Padre Paulo compiled 
that eminent History of the remarkable Council of 
Trent : which History was,as fast as it was written, 
sent in several sheets in Letters by Sir Henry Wot- 
ton. Mr. Bedel, and others, unto King James. and the 
then Bishop of Canterbury, into England, and there 
first made publick, both in English and in the uni- 
versal Language.” 

A very notable feature in Sir Henry 
Wotton’s ‘ Reliquiz Wottoniane, 1685, is a 
letter dated 17 ) nd 1637, addressed “ To the 
Right Worthy Provost and Professor Regius 
of Divinity [Collings] in Cambridge.” From 
his long residence as British Ambassador to 
the State of Venice, Wotton became inti- 
mately acquainted with Father Paul, and 
the personal details he has preserved of that 
illustrious man are in the highest degree 
interesting. The letter is too long to quote 
entire, but the following extract is worth 
reproducing here :— 

“*And now, Sir, having a fit Messenger, and not 
long after the time when Love-tokens use to pass 
between Friends, let me be bold to send you for a 
New-Years-gift a certain Memorial, not altogether 
unworthy of some entertainment under your roof; 
namely, a true Picture of Padre Paolo the Nervita, 
which was first taken by a Painter whom I sent unto 
him from my House then neighbouring his Monas- 
tery. I have newly added thereunto a Title of mine 
own Conception, Concilii Tridentini Eviscerator : 
and had sent the Frame withal, if it were portable, 
which is but of plain Deal, coloured Black like the 
Habit of his Order. You have a luminous Parlour, 
which I have good cause to remember, not only by 
delicate Fare and Freedom (the Prince of Dishes :) 
but above all, by your own Learned Discourse ; for 
todine with you, is todine with many good Authors: 
In that Room I beseech you to allow it a favourable 
place for my sake. ‘And that you may have some- 
what to tell of him more than a bare Image, if any 
shall ask, as in the Table of Cebes [a Greek quota- 
tion omitted] ; I am desirous to characterize a little 
unto you such part of his Nature, Customs, and 
Abilities as I had occasion to know by sight or by 
enquiry. He was one of the humblest things that 
could be seen within the bounds of Humanity ; the 
very Pattern of that Precept, (duanto doctior Tanto 
su/nnissior. And enough alone to demonstrate, 
That Knowledge well-digested vor intat. Excel- 
lent in Positive, excellent in Scholastical and 
Polemical Divinity. A rare Mathematician, even in 
the most abstruse parts thereof, as in Algebra and 
the Theoriques: and yet withal so expert in the 
History of Plants, as if he had never perused any 
Book but Nature. Lastly, a great Canonist, which 
was the title of his ordinary service with the State: 
And certainly in the time of the Pope’s Interdict, 
they had their principal light from him. When he 
was either reading or writing alone, his manner was 


to sit fenced with a Castle of Paper about his Chair, 


' and over head: for he was of our Lord of St. Al- 


ban’s opinion, 7'ha/ a/l Air is predatory ; and espe- 
cially hurtful when the opie are most employed. 
You will find a Scar in his Face, that was from a 
Roman Assassinate, that would have killed him as 
he was turned to a wall near to his Covent: And if 
there were not a greater Providence about us, it 
might often have been easily done, especially upon 
such a weak and wearyish Body. He was of a quiet 
and settled Temper, which made him prompt in his 
Counsels and Answers ; and the same in Consulta- 
tion which Themistocles was in Action.’ 

I should say that this letter was included, 
for the first time, in the edition of 1685 of 
the ‘Reliquie.’ Burnet prints it also in his 
‘Life of Bishop Bedell,’ published in the 
same year (p. 253). A. 8. 

(To be continued.) 


Booxs or Lapy Dimke.—The South 
Kensington Art Library has been the reci- 
pient of a splendid gift, the fine collection of 
the late Lady Dilke having been presented 
to it by Sir Charles Dilke, who has added 
some valuable books from his own collection. 
Lady Dilke’s library was largely made up of 
rarities, including incunabula and works 
from the Aldine and Elzevir presses, mostly 
in choice morocco bindings. It is to be 
hoped, for the convenience of bibliophiles, 
that a special catalogue will be issued. 


. 


Tar Lyceum Taeatre.—Now that, for the 
first time for a great number of years, there 
is no longer a Lyceum amongst the London 
playhouses, a few of its memories, so dear to 
all old lovers of the drama, may be worth 
recording in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ Few of 
our London theatres have hada more chequered 
career than the Lyceum, in spite of the many 
successes achieved on its boards. Built some- 
where about 1765, it passed from theatre to 
picture gallery, lecture hall, panorama, and 
a host of other entertainments, and then 
back again to theatre, till its destruction by 
fire in 1829. It arose, however, phcenix-like, 
from its ashes five years afterwards, and was 
renamed ‘* The English Opera-House.” Beaz- 
levy was the architect, and it was one of the 
costliest theatres erected in London up to that 
date. Its greatest successes were Weber's 
opera ‘ Der Freyschiitz,’ which was first given 
in English there, and a number of German 
operas which followed one another for some 
considerable time. From an opera-house it 
once more became a theatre, and then followed 
a long period when it served as a place of 
extremely miscellaneous entertainment, at 
one time even affording shelter to Madame 
Tussaud’s waxworks. In 1840 it once again 
reverted to the drama, but its most interest- 
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| 
ing legitimate period did not commence till | 
1844, when it came under the management of 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. Under them it soon | 
became a favourite house for burlesque and 
comedy, and in a year or two was in the front | 
rank of London theatres. ‘Jack Sheppard,’ 
which was one of Mrs. Keeley’s greatest 
triumphs ; ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ in which 
she took the part of Smike and in which 
Charles Dickens much admired her ; ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ in which Mr. Keeley (who 
often played old women) as Mrs. Gamp 
was inimitable; and ‘Mrs. Caudle, were 
amongst their greatest successes. Charles 
Mathews followed the Keeleys, and though 
all his productions were not successful, 
yet under him the Lyceum kept up its 
reputation. Henry Irving first appeared 
there on 11 September, 1871, under the 
management of Bateman, the father of that 
very charming actress Miss Isabel Bateman, | 
and with his management is very closely | 
identified the rise of Irving to fame. I sup- 
pose most of us can remember that wonderful 
succession of popular plays, Shakesperian 
and others, which used to pack the Lyceum 
from floor to ceiling night after night, and 
evoked an enthusiasm almost equal to that 
which greeted Kean. ‘Charles the First,’ 
*The Bells,’ * Hamlet,’ ‘The Lyons Mail,’ and 
* Faust’ were amongst the greatest successes 
of that period, which those who witnessed 
them can never forget. Never before had such 
gorgeous settings of any plays been seen in 
London, and from that time dates the new 
era of scenic production. Like so many of 
our old London landmarks, the Lyceum has 
passed away, but old playgoers will always 
cherish kindly recollections of it, and of Sir 
Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and the 
many other charming actresses and actors 
who helped to make it one of our greatest 
homes of the drama. 

Freperick T. Hincame. 
f '[ We doubt whether some of the pieces mentioned 
above were first seen at the Lyceum, and counsel 
= ah of the account of that theatre by E. L. 
slanchard in the Eva Almanack of 1877 ) 


Anna, Lapy CARNEGIE, AFTERWARDS 
Countess or Souruesk.—When editing the 
‘Memoirs’ of Count Grammont I overlooked 
the most interesting account of this lady’s 
last days given in Sir William Fraser's ‘ His- 
tory of the Carnegies’ (i. 153-9). A selection 
of eight letters written by this notorious 
beauty is printed, and wonderful composi- 
tions they are. At the time of her lord's 


death the countess was residing in Paris, 
from which she wrote, on 9 March, 1688, to 
Mr. Denis, of London (apparently her banker | 


there), that she had heard on all hands the 
news of the loss which she had sustained of 
a husband whom she lamented as much as 
he deserved. 

In an earlier letter, dated 2 January, 1686, 
she writes that she is beginning to form the 
resolution of ending her life in a amen’ 
insutticiency of this world’s money apparently 
being the cause of this seceaaball strain. 
In another letter, dated Paris, 14 October, 
1687, the countess is again the gayest of the 
gay; she complains, however, that her coach- 
man is sick in the hands of surgeons upon 
her charges, and that he had not been able 
to drive her except twice since she came to 
Paris, but she thanks God that her horses 
are well, and that she has enough money to 
serve her till the day of payment. 

The countess was at Brussels in February 
and May, 1695. She died in Holland in 
October of that year. Her body was brought 
to Scotland, and her funeral took place at 
Kinnaird on 13 December. 

Gorvon GoopwIn. 

Grorce Romney, 1610.—Among the Ash- 
molean MSS. (No. 1729, 56, f. 104, a, b) 
there is a warrant from James I. to the Earl 
of Salisbury, dated 24 January, 1610, con- 
cerning one George Romney, of St. Clement’s 
Danes, gent., who is described as one of 
the six “recusants” whose goods were con- 
fiscated and bestowed upon the persons 
named in the warrant. It would be interest- 
ing to know if this George Romney was in 
any way connected with the famous artist 
who came up to London in 1762. 

W. Roserts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham. 

“Bur FoR THE GRACE OF GOD THERE GOES 
Joux Braprorp.” (See ante, p. 20.)\—The 
late Dean Farrar, whose sermons on ‘ Eternal 
Hope’ were published in 1878, probably read 
this saying in the second volume of ‘The 
Writings of John Bradford, M.A.,’ Parker 
Society, Cambridge, 1853. In the ‘ Biogra- 
phical Notice,’ p. xiiii, we find what follows : 

“The familiar story, that, on seeing evil-doers 
taken to the place of execution, he was wont to 
exclaim, ‘ But = the grace of God there goes John 
Lradford,’ is a universal tradition, which has over- 
come the lapse of time. And Venning, writing in 
1653, desirous to show that, * by the sight of others’ 
sins, men may learn to bewail their own sinfulness 
and heart of corruption,’ instances the case of 
Bradford, who, ‘ when he saw any drunk or heard 
any swear, etc., would railingly complain, Lord, I 
have a drunken head; Lord, I have a swearing 
heart.’” 

The reference is to “Ralph Venning, The 
Heathen Improved, an Appendix to Canaan’s 
Flowings, sect. 110, p. 222. Lond. 1653.” 


| 
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This volume was published nearly a century 
after Bradford's death, which occurred in 
1555, in the reign of Queen Mary. As Foxe 
and Fuller are not mentioned by the learned 
editor of the above-quoted ‘ Biographical 
Notice,’ I conclude that the story is not found 
in their pages. Joun T. Curry. 


EXTRAORDINARY Tipe IN THE THAMES.— 
Ihope you will find room in your valuable 
paper for the subjoined paragraph from 
The Times of 9 January, in which is recorded 
the phenomenal tide in the Thames on 
Saturday, the 7th inst. :— 

* An extraordinary tide was seen in the Thames 


on Saturday afternoon. It should not have been | 


high water at Putney Bridge until about a quarter to 
four, but the river bed was tull at midday. Moreover, 
although there was a partial ebb and flow twice, 
there was practically no diminution of the quantity 
of water up to the usual time for the ebb according 
to the tide table. This is an occurrence which has 
not previously happened in living memory above 
a Bridge, Siheuh there is a record of a 
multiple ebb and flow at Wapping Old Stairs. At 


' 


half past one the tide was afoot higher thanany spring | 


tide in recent years. Shortly after this the water 
began to recede towards the sea, and flowed in that 
direction for about half an hour. Then the tide 
again turned, and it was feared that the water 
would overflow the banks of the river. The tide 
rose slightly higher, but at a quarter past three the 
ebb set in, and the water rapidly went eastward. 
Though at one time grave apprehension was felt 
lest the banks should be submerged, the water 
fortunately lowered about the usual hour, and 
no damage appears to have been done.” 
W. J. M. 

Rosert Broomrrecp.—At S. xii. 364 I 
was allowed to insert a short note concerning 
Bloomfield’s grave and certain portraits of 
the poet which were sold after his death. I 
am able now to report the erection of a 
memorial tablet on the house at Shefford, 
Bedfordshire, in which Bloomfield died. It 
was unveiled by the donor, Miss Constance 
Isherwood, daughter of the Rev. Richard Isher- 
wood, rector of Meppershall, on 4 May, 1904, 
and a full account of the proceedings appeared 
in The Bedfordshire Times of 6 May. The 
tablet bears the following inscription :— 

“Robert Bloomfield, Pastoral Poet, died here 
August 19, 1823. Erected by Constance Isherwood, 
Meppershall Rectory, 1904.” 

The tablet was placed on the house by 
emeton of the present owner, Mr. A. 
darker. 

It appears that a contemporary portrait 


of Bloomfield is located at Shefford. From | 


the descriptive report of the unveiling of the 


smart little town, and attention is soon arrested 
by a portrait of Bloomfield in the shop window 
ot Mr. Alfred Thomas Inskip, the watchmaker. 
Without more ado we wait upon Mr. Inskip, and 
learn from him that his grandfather was on very 
friendly terms with the poet. Indeed, their 
intimacy continues, for they lie side by side in the 
churchyard. The portrait is a mezzotint, and on 
the back of it are these words, in the writing of 
Thomas Inskip the grandfather: ‘Mr. Bloomtield 
himself told me that the most correct likeness of 
him ever painted was done by Peele & Son to the 
proprietor of The Mammoth. He painted it whilst 
resident in England and took it away with him to 
America, after promising it to the author. It is 
now hanging in the museum at Philadelphia.’ 
Whether we are to infer that this mezzotint is a 
copy of the painting is an open question, but it has 
the appearance of being a good portrait.” 
Joun T. Pace. 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


*“*GUTTA CAVAT LAPIDEM NON VI SED 8.£PE 
capEenbDo.”—In ‘ Polydori Vergilii Adagiorum 
Opus,’ Basile, 1550, p. 369, No. 464, is the 
following :— 

Lapides excavant aque. 

Job. cap. xiili. proverbiali figura dicit, Lapides 
excavant aque. Res mira, ut durities lapidis emol- 
liatur aqua: id tamen gutta facit, non bis, sed seepe 
cadendo 
It would appear that Polydore Vergil had 
the proverb in his mind when he wrote the 
above ; but ‘‘non bis” in place of “non vi” 
is interesting. It is, perhaps, only an accident 
that the words “durities ” to “ cadendo” read 
somewhat like a pentameter and a hexameter, 
although, if so taken, there would be several 
false quantities. Concerning the proverb 
see 5° S. vill. 513, where are early examples, 
illustrations, and many references to former 
notes. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Marvetit’s Poems anp Satrres.—A new 
edition of these has recently appeared, which 
is said to contain “some long passages and 
many important new readings from manu- 
scripts acquired by the British Museum” ; 
there is nothing whatever to indicate where 
in the volume these are to be found, though my 
object in writing this note is not to complain 
of this omission, but to protest against the 
erpetuation of a stupid emendation in the 
ines on * Paradise Lost,’ which is said to be 
due to Capel Lofft. Marvell, it will be 
remembered, has been decrying the allure- 
ments of “ tinkling rhyme,” and continues :— 
I too, transported by the mode, offend, 

And while I meant to praise thee, must commend. 


One would have supposed that the meaning 


memorial tablet in The Bedfordshire Times 1 | of those lines was sutticiently clear, but, for 


copy the following paragraph :— 


some inscrutable reason, Lofft, who has been 


“Before the ceremony begins we have time to | followed by Mr. Aitken (in the. first issue 
stroll about the wide clean street of this quaint yet | only ef his volumes) and the editor of this 
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new edition, thought that * mis-commend” 
for “must commend” would be an improve- 
ment, and thus destroyed the point of the 
couplet. The editor of Crashaw who intro- 
duced us to the “follower of one Areopagus ” 
& Q.,’ 9 S. xii. 87) seemed likely to 
hold the record as an annotator for some 
time, but I am inclined to think that he will 
have to yield to the new editor of Marvell. 
The latter, finding in Mr. Aitken’s edition 
(* Upon Appleton House,’ Il. 443-4 

A levelled space, as smooth and plain, 

As clothes for Lilly stretched to stain, 
instead of printing “cloths” for * clothes,” 
and telling those who might be ignorant of 
the fact that “Lilly” was the common way 
of spelling Sir Peter Lely’s surname, an- 
notates it (Lilly) thus: “A well-known dyer 
of the age.” G. Devry. 


Queries, 


Wer must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
, order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


-Cextury axp Onper Ptays. 
—I wish to find out whether the first editions 
of any of the following plays are in existence, 
and where they may be found :— 


I. Prixtep 
. Anon., ‘The Arcadian Nuptials,’ 1764. 
. John Ozell, Melicerta.’ 
. Richard Ticknell, ‘Gentle Shepherd,’ 17s1. 
Henry Norris, ‘ The Deceit,’ 1723. 
W. Hawkins, ‘ The Enlisted Shepherds,’ 1786 
. John Hughes, ‘Cupid and Hymen,’ 1735. 
. Joseph Waller, ‘ Love in a Cottage,’ 1785. 
Archibald Steele, ‘The Shepherd's Wedding,’ 


~ 


9. Lady Craven (Eliz. Fitzhardinge), * The Arca- 
dian Pastoral,’ 1782. 


11. Colley Cibber, * Myrtillo,’ 1716 ed. 


II. Propanty not Priytt 
1. Th. Shrapter, * The Fugitive,’ 1790. 
2. John Speed, * Stonehenge,’ 1635. 
3. Charles Bonnor, ‘ The Gentle Laird.’ 
4. Anon., ‘ Whitsuntide; or, the Clown’s Con- 
tention,’ 1722. 
5. Anon., ‘ Philander and Rose,’ 1755. 
= 6. Matthew Fielde, ‘ Vertunnus aud Pomona,’ 


> 


7. Anon., ‘Lynce and Pollidore,’ 1751. 

S. Anon., ‘ Dione,’ 1733. 

9. D. D., Gent., * The Faithful Shepherd,’ 1633. 
10. Theophilus Cibber, * Damon and Daphne,’ 1733. 
a 1. James Cobb, ‘ The Shepherdess of Cheapside,’ 


1796. 
a Alex. Pennecuik, ‘Corydon and Cochrania,’ 


13. George Linley, ‘Gentle Shepherd,’ 1781, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


14. Wm. Houghton (or Haughton) and Henry 
Chettle, ‘The Arcadian Virgin,’ 1599. 

15. Ant. Davidson, * The Shepherd of Snowdon.’ 

John Maxwell, ‘The Shepherd's Opera.’ 1739. 

17. Richard Graves, ‘ Echo and Narcissus,’ 1774. 

Is. Anon., ‘Chace,’ 1772. 

19. John O' Keefe, ‘Colin's Welcome.’ 

”). Anon., ‘ Arbanes: or, the Enamoured Prince.’ 

“4. Rob. Dodsley, ‘The Extravagant Shepherd. 

2», William Shirley, ‘ The Shepherd's Courtship.’ 
JEANNETTE A. MARKs. 

South Hadley, Mass. 

[Of some of these the songs only were printed. ] 


Cuarces L. 1x Sparn.—Est-ce que quelque 
obligeant lecteur de ‘ N. & Q.’ pourrait m’in- 
diquer quels sont les ouvrages anglais ot je 
pourrais trouver d'amples détails sur le voyage 
dramatique que fit Charles I. en 1623 en 
Espagne, ctant Prince de Galles, pour con- 
naitre |' Infante Marie, sceur de Philippe LV. ? 

Dans les livres espagnols qui ont cté a ma 
yortce, je ne trouve que des relations tres- 
limites quoique les fétes se sucecderent 
vendant les six mois que dura le séjour du 
Pelee a Madrid ; et certes, ce ne fit pas la 
moins originale la procession des moines de 
toutes les communautes religieuses, citée par 
Don Angel Fernandez de los Rios dans son 
‘Guide de Madrid,’ lesquels avec grand re- 
cueillement ; silencieux et en contemplation, 
portant des Christs dans les mains, les figures 
couvertes de cendre et les t¢tes couronn¢es 
d’épines ou d’herses, avec de grandes croix 
sur les ¢paules; les uns se frappant les 
poitrines avec de grosses pierres et les autres 
portant des os humains dans leurs bouches 
comme signe de mortification, défilerent de- 
vant toute la cour le Vendredi saint de cette 
annee. 

Outre la correspondance particuli¢re du 
Prince avec son pére, il est probable que les 
impressions personnelles du Duc de Bucking- 
ham ou de quelqu'autre personnage de la 
suite aient ¢té publices, et 14 sans doute 
seront rapportces abondamment leurs rela- 
tions sur le mceurs et coutumes de la cour 
d’Espagne a cette époque-la. 

Je me fais un plaisir de croire qu’entre les 
érudits collaborateurs de ‘N. & Q. il sen 
trouvera qui voudront bien me renseigner, ne 
fussent que par des simples références biblio- 
graphiques, dont je les remercie d’avance, ct 
que je lirais toujours avec plaisir. 

FLoRENcIO DE UHAGoN. 

46, Gran Via, Bilbao, Espagne. 


Farmer or Harrtsnityt.— Could any of 
your readers give me information re- 
specting the family of Farmer of Hartshill, 
Warwickshire ? Their pedigree was recorded 
in the Visitation of 1680. It was printed 


privately by the Rev. G. W. Dashwood, but 
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the book does not appear to be in the British might be peculiar to W. F., until I found a 


Museum. I wish to trace a Thomas Farmer, 
of Atherstone (1640-76), who I think was 
of this family. A. J. C. GuImaRaEns. 


Danish SurnaMes.—Is it known from 
what sources the ancient Danes and Norse- 
men obtained their names? Did they adopt 
place-names! and were surnames known to 
them ? G. H. W. 


DvUELLING.—Can any one supply the name 
of the author of the following small book ?— 

“The British Code of Duel: a Reference to the 
Laws of Honour, and the Character of a Gentle- 
man, &c. London, Knight & Lacey, 1824. 12mo.” 

It is entered in the British Museum 
Catalogue, but without author’s name. Hal- 
kett and Laing do not mention it. 


Epmonp anp Epwarp.—Were the above 
names used indifferently in medieval times 
for the same person? I have seen it stated, 
but have no proof, that the names were so 
confused. FRANCESCA. 


Joun Corr, ENGRAVER, OF DUBLIN AND 
Lonpoxy.—Who was he? and what did he 
engrave? (Mrs.) HAUTENVILLE Core. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


“Gop CALLED UP FROM DREAMS.”—I am 
anxious to learn the author of the following, 
and where it is to be found :— 

“(God called up from dreams a man in the vesti- 

bule of heaven, and said unto him, ‘Come thou 
hither and see the glory of My house,’ and to the 
angels that stood around the throne He said, ‘ Take 
from off him his robe of flesh.’”’ 
I believe it was quoted by Proctor in one of 
his works, in which he said, “It seems as if 
the dream of the German poet was right 
when he said, God called,” &e. J. M. 


HAS IT COME TO THIS?” —Can any 
of your readers say where in Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s works the following lines occur ? 

And has it come to this? Long since, they sold 

Britannia, fettered, to their harlot, Gain ; 

Bartered her—bound her in a golden chain— 

Nay, trampled our great Queen in mire of gold. 

KELso. 


“As sucu.”—I find this expression con- 
stantly used in the letters of my grandfather, 
William Fowler (1795-1820), in the sense of 
“accordingly.” For example: ‘1 shall want 
plates of all descriptions colouring. As such, 
if J. and F. have time, they may colour any 
of the engravings that are now printed” ; 
“Your letters have been received regularly 
evs.3 Such I am thankful.” I thought it 


letter introducing him to Benjamin West, 
from the Rev. William Peters, 8 January, 
1807, worded thus :— 

“Your preeminent merit as an artist and worth 
as a man must make every ingenious son of science 
look up to you for countenance and protection. 
As such I have the pleasure to recommend to your 
notice Mr. Fowler.” 

I do not find this use of ‘tas such” in the 
‘N.E.D.’ I[s it known in other writings of 
the period, or in literature ? ae 

Winterton. 


Heratpic Mortoes.—What book contains 
the fullest and most authentic alphabetical 
list of mottoes? I know nothing since C. N. 
Elvin’s ‘Handbook of Mottoes,’ 1860, of 
which, if no one else comes forward or has 
the author's rights, 1 am prepared to under- 
take a new edition; of course with all 
possible assistance from ‘N. & QQ.’ I am 
acquainted with the list in ‘ Burke’s Peerage’ 
and in Mr. J. A. Mair’s ‘ Book of Proverbs.’ 

Cc. &. 

Sattors’ Cuanties.—Is it possible to 
discover the origin of these sea choruses, 
and when they were first sung and invented? 
I have Miss L. A. Smith’s ‘ The Music of the 
Waters,’ which does not afford the infor- 
mation I seek. I cannot trace “chantie” in 
any dictionary. 8S. J. A. 

[‘Slang and its Analogues’ says: ‘‘ Obviously a 
diminutive of chant, a song.” The earliest reference 
is to an article on ‘ Sailors’ Shanties and Nea-Songs,” 
Chambers’s Journal, 11 Dec., 1869, pp. 794-6. ] 


** Gop REST you MERRY.”—In a well-known 

carol the first line— 
entiemen 

FOR { Christian men, 
is generally seen written with the comma 
after the word you. But is not ‘God rest 
you merry ” an old English expression? If 
so, the word “inerry” should not be separated 
from the verb by a comma, as if it were 
an adjective qualifying the noun. I should 


be glad of information on this point. 
& 


“ GosPEL OF FATNESS.”—Who invented this 
phrase ? MEDICULUs. 


GotpsmitH’s ‘Epwirx anp 
have in my possession a book called ‘ The 
Quiz, by a Society of Gentlemen.’ It was 
apparently first published in periodical form 
in 1797. The fifteenth paper of this work is 
entitled ‘A Plagiarism of Dr. Goldsmith’s.’ 
The sum of this is that the author asserts 
that Goldsmith’s ‘Edwin and Angelina’ is an 
almost literal translation of a French ballad 


God rest 
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called ‘Raimond et Angeline, which first 
appeared in a novel entitled ‘Les Deux 
Habitants de Lozanne,’ printed in 1606. The 
book, the writer says, 
“is very rare, the volume that I have read being 
the only one that I ever saw: 1 am sorry that it is 
not now in my possession: it being the property of 
the Duchess di Levia, who I believe is at present 
in Italy. Most probably Goldsmith, in his wander- 
ings over the continent, had met with this little 
work, and being struck with its merit had first 
translated it for its beauty, and then, relying on’ 
the obscurity of the author, published it as his own. 
Dr. Goldsmith hath interwoven many stanzas 
which are in themselves beautiful; yet for my 
art, I am better pleased with the compressed 
ength of the French ballad, and think it, upon the 
whole, intinitely more perfect.” 

The writer then prints the French ballad 
of which he says he has modernized the 
spelling. The following is the first stanza 
exactly as it appears in the book :— 

Entens ma voix gamesante, 
Habitant de ces vallons! 
Guide me march tremblante, 
(Jui se perd dans les buissons : 
Nest il pas quelque chaumiere, 
Dans le fond de ce reduit : 
Ou je vois une lumiere, 
Perce lombre de la nuit. 
Is all this an elaborate piece of mystification ? 
Upon the whole, it seems most likely that it 
is. Atleast we can hardly consider it to be 
anything else until a copy of ‘Les Deux 
Habitants de Lozanne,’ including the ballad, 
is discovered. Bertram Dope te. 


*‘Nores ON THE Book or GENEsIS, BY 
C. H. M.—Who is the author of this book? 
The third edition was published by George 
Morrish, 24, Warwick Lane, Paternoster 
Row, in 1862. The author dates from Dublin. 

> 


Pic HANGING A Man.—In turning over the 
pages of William Hone’s ‘Table Book’ we 
come on the following story. ‘N. & 
has recorded many instances of a similar 
punishment befalling a sheepstealer, but we 
do not call to mind any other case where the 
oftice of executioner devolved upon a pig. 
If there be any such, it would be doing a 
good work to record them in these pages. 

“Swine Harry.—This is the name of a field on 
the side of l’innow, a hill in Lothersdale, in Craven : 
and is said to have derived its name from the 
following singular circumstance. A native of the 
valley was once, at the dead of night, crossing 
the held with a pig which he had stolen from a 
neighbouring farmyard; he led the obstinate 
animal by a rope tied to its leg, which was noosed 
at the end where the thief held it. On coming to 
a ladder-style in the field, being a very corpulent 
man, and wishing to have both hands at liberty, 


the rope from his hands to his neck: but when he 
reached the topmost step his feet slipped, the pig 
pulled hard on the other side, the noose tightened, 
and the following morning he was found dead. 
believe this story to be a fact. It was told me by 
an aged man, who said it happened in his father’s 
time. Sept. 2, 1827. T. Q. M.” 

Is there any field called Swine Harry in 
Lothersdale? and does this tale attach to 
it at the present time? N. M. & A. 


Aritametic.—I ask the help of readers to 
identify an old arithmetic, of which title and 
prefatory matter are missing. Itisa small ito 
of 178 pp., adorned with a beautifully en- 
graved aah for each portion of the subject, 
e.., ‘Addition,’ ‘ Division, &c. These plates 
are in facsimile MS. of the most ornate and 
flourishing description, introducing nonde- 
script angels, fishes, eagles, &c. qhawe by 
one continuous stroke of the pen), such as 
were regarded as the acme of calligraphic 
achievement in the olden — of ornamental 
penmanship. The book embraces fractions, 
* Merchants’ Accompts,’ foreign money tables, 
book-keeping, ledger examples, &c. The last, 
being dated 1694, may furnish a clue to the 
date. Several signatures of various members 
of the Savery family, of “ Pawlett, co. Som.,” 
occur, the earliest being that of “Thomas 
Savery, 1716.” C. Kiva. 

Torquay. 

D.”—Profs. Greenough and Kittredge, 
in their ‘Words and their Ways’ (1902), 
». 252, speak of “the labourer engaged in 
aying a watermain and in smoking his 
‘T. D’” What does this abbreviation mean ? 
It apparently refers to some kind of pipe. 

J. DorMer. 


trcHarD Warren.—Can any correspondent 
say if Richard Warren, of “Cleybury,” Essex, 
had issue by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Rowland Hayward, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1570? Wa. Jackson Picort. 
Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Musicipat Documents.—What has become 
of the documents that accompanied the Report 
of Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Municipal Corporations in England and 
Wales (* Parl. Papers,’ 1835, vols. xxiii.-xxvi.)? 
Lists of the documents sent are appended to 
the respective reports of each borough, and 
as a class they appear to be an invaluable 
source for students of British municipal 
history. Where are they? Can any one 


oblige with a clue? 


“ JE NE VIENS QU'EN MOURANT.”—To what 
family is this motto ascribed? The symbol 
W. Lb. Gerisa. 


is an oak-leaf. 


but not liking to release the pig, he transferred | Bishop's Stortford. 
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Beglics. 
SPLIT INFINITIVE. 
(10° §S. ii. 406 ; iii. 17.) 

Tue condemnation of the split infinitive 
seems so devoid of adequate justification that, 
personally, I am accustomed to look upon it 
as merely idiosyncratic. The use of the idiom 
can be defended on various grounds, not the 
ieast substantial of which is the need of 
ellowing language that freedom from purely 
artificial restraints which it continually and 
successfully claims. No learned academy or 
body of critics is powerful enough to cramp 
and tie down a language toa particular mode 
of expression, for, to use a theological phrase, 
it will “work out its own salvation,” in 
defiance, if need be, of grammar. We may 
be sure, therefore, that the most virulent 
slating will not effect the destruction of the 
split infinitive if this really is syntactically 
advantageous. 

The trouble over this matter is but slightly 
based on the adverbial nature of the qualifi- 
cation. The infinitive is, strictly speaking, a 
verbal substantive to which is aftixed the 
dative preposition “‘to”; and in order to 
determine the legitimacy of splitting it, it is 
best, as Cor. Pripeaux remarks, to collate 
the infinitives of compound verbs. Now, 
whether the first elements of long-used 
compound verbs, such as /elieve, Forgive, &e., 
were originally prepositional or not, we 
are fully justified in regarding the bulk of 
similarly constituted verbs as consisting of 
an adverb joined to a verb, especially in such 
cases as fore-shadow, fore-shorten, uprise, over- 
throw, forthcome, underlie, &e., where the 
nature of the first syllables is clear. No one 
challenges the adverbial qualification of an 
unsplit infinitive, or the predication of some- 
thing about an infinitive which includes an 
adverbial prefix, even if this be merely 
hyphened. It therefore appears highly 
illogical to deny that an infinitive may be 
legitimately — by an adverb which does 
not happen to be actually glued on to the verb. 

The difticulty, in reality, is one which 
concerns the length of the unattached adverb. 
There is a subtle feeling that the balance of 
the sentence is in danger of being destroyed 
if the verb is made top-heavy by placing a 
trisyllabie or adverb within 
the infinitive. Adverbs of one or two 
syllables readily adhere to the verb as 
prefixes, and thus disguise their reprobate 
individualities. But it is generally assumed 
that there is no glue strong enough to make 
such processional words as cirewmnstante uly, 


extraordinarily, disproportionately, and the 
like, stick within the split infinitive, and 
therefore they must be trailed after verbs 
like cartloads of bricks. The majority of the 
adverbs in common use, however, do not 
attain such unwieldly dimensions, and may 
well be admitted within the split infinitive, 
especially if clarity of apprehension is 
promoted thereby. And surely the idiom is 
not to be pilloried if it serves to make the 
sentence more harmonious—as, for instance, in 
“ He decided to rapidly march on the town,” 
where “to march rapidly” is certainly less 
pleasing totheear. From such considerations 
as these I therefore infer that the split 
infinitive does not merit the censure which 
critics frequently bestow on it. 
J. DoRMER. 


Some time ago a certain critic fell foul of 
me for one solitary use of the phrase ‘‘ from 
whence,” and the consequent correspondence 
in ‘N. & Q.’ called forth a strong reply from 
Pror. SKEAT, justifying the use in any case, 
and sternly denouncing our cocksure critic 
of these latter days. But the same critic 
blamed me also for having split on the rock 
of the split infinitive, an example of which 
doubtless existed somewhere in my book of 
500 pages, though I failed to find it. I am, 
therefore, keenly interested in this discussion. 
I note that Cot. Prrpeatx, at the last refer- 
ance, gives examples only of infinitives in 
the present tense. But what about the past 
infinitive? “To have gloriously died for 
one’s country,” for example, rings true enough. 
But is it right? And if so, why not “to 
gloriously die”? It is not the to which is 
modified, and it is not Aare, but die and died. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


First of all “‘split infinitive” is a mis- 
nomer. The infinitive is not split, but is split 
in the position of its qualifying adverb in 
question from its preposition to, which in 
origin, though not in present function, is the 
same as that expressing direction. “I am 
ready to go” meant ad idum, a@ aller, 
zum Gehen. Historical reasons cannot be 
adduced against inserting the adverb between 
to and its infinitive, because it occurs as early 
as Wicliff; nor logical ones either, as no 
position can point out more clearly to which 
word the adverb refers. 

Further, analogous positions of qualifica- 
tions are common in English, as Co. PRIDEAUX 
justly remarks. His examples are: “to be 
thoroughly spoilt,” “he has publicly asked 
for something,” “he has been publicly con- 
gratulated.” He might have added: “he 
fully admits,” “at exactly the same hour,” 
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“with scarcely a shirton his back,” “the con- 


quest by Pizzaro of Peru.” I agree with him 
also in not believing in French influence in 
the making of this form. “Il ne peut pas 
entrer dans notre intention de seulement 
effleurer ici les différentes faces de cette ques- 
tion,” owes its origin to the same tendency 
towards clearness and succinctness as “I am 
bound to fully admit that I was mistaken.” 
G. Krvecer. 


Cor. Pripeavx congratulates Mr. Epwarp 
Smitru on having “introduced the split in- 
finitive to these columns, because we may 
now hope to have an authoritative pronounce- 
ment on the subject.” But the first such 
introduction was just forty-three years ago, 
when, in 3" S. i. 88, that long-valued corre- 
spondent HerMENTRUDE, under the heading 
‘Wrong Position of the Adverb,’ protested 
against “the placing of the adverb between 
the preposition and the verb: ¢.y., ‘We are 
anxious to entirely get rid of it.” It was 
added, “ Will no intluential grammarian 
arrest this Transatlantic intruder into the 
Queen’s English, and banish it from good 
society and correct diction, for the term of 
its natural life?” But, alas! the split in- 
finitive—who gave it that name, and when ?— 
is with us still. Atrrep F, Rossrys. 


The subject was discussed some time ago 
in ‘N. & Q.’ The late Dr. Fitrzepwarp 
Hatt found many instances of the split 
infinitive in the works of excellent authors, 
but none, I think, in the works of Shak- 
speare or Milton. Iam of opinion that it is 
best to avoid the split infinitive ; but it seems 
to me absurd to call it ungrammatical. 

E. YARDLEY. 


With some trepidation, and at the risk, 
{ am afraid, of being accused of frivolity, I 
venture to introduce the following story. It 
is taken from an article on ‘The Provincial 
Humour of America’ in Cham/ers's Journal 
for March, 1904 :— 

“The prisoner, a faded, battered specimen of 
mankind, on whose haggard face, deeply lined with 
the marks of dissipation, there still lingered faint 
reminders of better days long past, stood dejectedly 
before the judge. ‘ Where are you from?’ ‘From 
Boston.’ ‘Indeed,’ said the judge; ‘indeed, yours 
is a sad fall: and yet you don’t seem to thoroughly 
realize how low you have sunk.’ The man started 
as if struck. ‘Your honour does me an injustice,’ 
he said, bitterly: ‘ the disgrace of arrest for drunken- 
ness, the mortification of being thrown into a 
noisome dungeon, the publicity and humiliation of 
trial in a crowded and dingy court-room, I can 
year; but to be sentenced by a police magistrate 
who splits his intinitives—that is indeed the last 


blow. 
Joun T. Pace. 


Cottseums AND New (10™ ii. 485, 
529).—A very interesting subject for discus- 
sion has been introduced by Mr. Cercit 
CLARKE, for there is frequently much difficulty 
in gaining any trustworthy information about 
London buildings after they have been de- 
molished. Especially is this so in the case of the 
Coliseum, or Colosseum, which was situatec 
in Regent’s Park. I have in my possession 
one of the catalogues or book of description, 
issued in 1845, when it had changed proprie- 
tors after its attractiveness had declined, and 
there appeared “every probability that this 
truly magnificent edifice would be razed to 
the ground.” It may not be undesirable to 
give the title-page of this /rechure, which 
is as follows :— 

“A | Description | of The Colosseum | as | Re- 
opened in M.pcec.XLy. | under the Patronage | of 
Her Majesty the Queen, and H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

With numerous illustrations and eight coloured 
Sections | of | The Panorama of London, | Embossed 
by Mess" Dobbs, Bailey. & Co. | This Catalogue 
has been prepared for the Proprietor by Mess’ 
Kronheim and Skirring, Engravers, and | Designers, 
and the Illustrations and Letter-press are printed 
from Stereotype plates cast by the Patent Process 
of Mess™ Kronheim & Co., 3, Earl Street, Black- 
friars. | London :—Printed by J. Wertheimer and 
Co., Finsbury Circus. | 

Most of the documents issued by showmen 
are couched in grandiloquent language, and 
this catalogue is rather worse than such 
things ordinarily are. The proprietor, whose 
name does not figure in this book, says he 
“consulted Mr. William Bradwell, of whose 
taste, skill, and judgment in decorative and 
scenic effects he had often witnessed the 
admirable results,” and under his advice the 
property was purchased, and he prepared 
the plans for the work to be done. We are 
told that the “outlay was enormous,” and 
that the visitors would feel that a higher 
desire than “the object of mere gain must 
have prompted so lavish an expenditure.” 
There were two entrances: that on the west, 
under the portico facing the Regent’s Park, 
was originally the only one; that on the 
east, in Albany Street, was formed when the 
alterations were being made. There was an 
apartment newly constructed by Mr. Brad- 
well, and dignified by the fine - sounding 
name “The Glyptotheca, or Museum of 
Sculpture,” which took the place of a room 
formerly known as the “Saloon of Arts.” 
This chamber had a frieze modelled from the 
Elgin marbles, above which were “twenty 
fresco paintings of allegorical subjects on 
panels,” for which Mr. Absolom was answer- 
able. There were shown many works of art 
from the studios of some of the “most 
eminent 


sritish and Foreign Sculptors.” 
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There was an “Ascending Room” for the 
use of visitors, which we are told was 
“raised by secret machinery to the required 
elevation.” This was doubtless what we now 
know as a “ lift,’ which is met with in almost 
every large building. The chief attraction 
was, of course, the ‘Grand Panorama of 
London,’ which this catalogue tells us was 

‘almost entirely repainted by Mr. E. T. 
Parris,” as, owing to a variety of causes, that 
gentleman had been prevented from ‘‘ doing 
himself complete justice.” With reference to 
this painting, it says :— 

“This extraordinary, and, in its peculiar style, 
unequalled effort of human ingenuity and perse- 
verance was projected and commenced by Mr. 
Horner, and completed by Mr. E. T. Parris and 
assistants, under the latter gentleman’s direction.” 
It will be noted that the name of Horner 
is spelt with only one o, as is the case in 
*Old and New London,’ and not, as Elmes 
spelt it, “ Hornor.” 

The feature of this catalogue is the eight 
embossed —— of the panorama, with an 
engraved key-plate to each section. They 
are stamped upon a coloured ground, show- 
ing the Thames in a bright blue, and the 
sky in pink and blue tints, making very 
effective pictures, and helping one admirably 
to form a faint idea of what the whole thing 
was like. The buildings on the painting 
seem to have stood out well, notwithstanding 
the ‘extreme inaccuracy as to architectural 
details,” which perhaps in a work of such 
magnitude might almost be looked for. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the view was 
taken from a staging erected above the dome 
of St. Paul's, which appeared immediately 
below the spectator’s feet. 

There were also conservatories, a Gothic 
aviary, an exterior promenade, a_repre- 
sentation of the Mer de Glace, Mont 
Blanc, a mountain torrent, and stalactite 
caverns, all of which are duly pictured in 
this little book. There was also what is 
notified as being an ‘Entirely New and 
Extraordinary Panorama of London by 
Night, projected and‘ carried out by Mr. 
Wm. Bradwell, and painted by Mr. Danson 
and Mr. Telbin.” This was a very fine work 
of art, and probably the truth was hardly 
exceeded when it was proclaimed ‘that 
nothing short of reality can equal the 
amazing coup dei] before us.” There was 
alsoa “Glaciarium ” of artificial ice for skating 
at all seasons of the year, and a camera 
obscura “on a scale never before attempted,” 
Presenting a “living moving picture,” 
another panorama of the north-west quarter 
of London. This was sixty years ago, yet 


we must say that pleasure-seekers seem to 
have been well catered for in those days, and, 
making allowance for the change of taste, 
it is perhaps permissible to think that the 
new Coliseum can hardly in some respects 
give a better entertainment than that pro- 
vided by the old one. 

In this catalogue there is no mention of 
there having been a bazaar upon the premises, 
but there may have been one at an earlier 
date; neither at this later date is there 
any allusion to a panorama of Lisbon by 
night, nor to the exhibition of the earthquake 
there spoken of by Mr. E. Dysey. It would 
be of considerable interest if the name of the 
proprietor in 1845 could be put on record. 

E. 

Westminster. 

I can corroborate Mr. Dysey’s recollections, 
as I was a frequent visitor to the old Colos- 
seum in the forties and fifties, when I lived 
in the neighbourhood. Although called the 
Coliseum in some of Elmes’s plates, the 
otticial designation was “The Royal Colos- 
seum.” I still possess some of the old pro- 
grammes, from which I learn that the 
**Magnificent Diorama of Paris by Night, 
painted by Messrs. Danson, covering an area 
of Forty-Eight Thousand Square Feet,” was 
presented at the evening entertainment, and 
the ** Colossal Panorama of London by Day, 
painted by E. T. Parris, Esq.,” and covering 
the same area, was exhibited in the morning. 
The great earthquake at Lisbon was, as 
stated by Mr. Dysey, shown in another part 
of the building; but London and Paris, 
though described respectively as a panorama 
and a diorama, were more properly cyclo- 
ramas, as they extended over a circular area, 
and were seen by spectators from the centre. 
The fact that London and Paris covered the 
same area, Paris being substituted for London 
in the evening, may have given rise to the 
joke that a portion of the canvas was utilized 
for both representations. The building was 
a fine one, though the dome was rather squat, 
and it may be doubted if Sir Walter Gilbey’s 
handsome villa sufficiently compensates for 
its loss. 

Particulars about the Leicester Square 
entertainments will be found in Tom Taylor's 
‘Leicester Square’ iz the chapter on * The 
Shows of the Square,’ pp. 447-76. 

W. F. Prrpeacx. 

The following is extracted from Zhe Times 
of 12 March, 1875 :— 

“The Last of the Colosseum. — Her Majesty 
Commissioners of Works and Public Buildings have 
at length found a purchaser for the building and 
site of the Colosseum, which is now being rapidly 
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demolished. Situated between Albany Street and 
Regent’s Park Road, and overlooking the Park, the 
present building was erected in 1824 by Mr. Hornor, 
a well-known land surveyor, at a cost of 30,000/. 
A further sum of 100,000). was expended by that 
gentleman on the decorations of the interior and 
purchase of works of art. It was then opened 
with a Panorama of London, painted by Mr. 
Hornor, who made his sketches from an observatory 
reated on the top of St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
Painting covering over 46,000 square feet (more 
than an acre) of canvas. In 1843 the projector 
failed, and the building passed into the hands of 
trustees. 

* In 1845 the buildings were considerably altered 

and remodelled from desig: s furnished by the late 
Mr. Bradwell, Chief Machinist at Covent Garden, 
when the Albany Street entrance was added, with 
a picturesque armoury as an anteroom. Upon the 
stage passed the Cyclorama of Lisbon, depicting in 
ten scenes the great Earthyjuake of 1755. II 
fortune attended this as every other effort to restore 
the fortunes of the place, and for the last twenty 
years the building has been gradually falling to 
decay. The lease has been purchased by Mr. Bird, 
and on the site a number of residences will be 
built.” 
The Cyclorama of Lisbon was first opened 
in 1848 (not 1845). The building then con- 
tained a rustic armoury or refreshment 
cottage; the cyclorama and music hall, 
decorated with copies of three of Raphael’s 
cartoons by Horner ; and a camera obscura. 
The exhibition when reopened in 1845 con- 
sisted of the Glyptotheca, or museum of 
sculpture; a grand panorama of London, 
painted by E. T. Parris; conservatories ; 
Gothic aviary ; exterior promenade with re- 
productions of stalactite caverns, mountain 
torrents, &c.; and a camera obscura. The 
evening exhibition was a panorama of ‘ Lon- 
don by Night,’ painted by Messrs. Danson and 
Telbin. The grand panorama by Parris was 
reproduced in book form in eight coloured 
sections, printed by Kronheim & Co., and 
embossed by Dobbs, Bailey & Co., a rare little 
volume. The introduction to the text, after 
reciting the history of the building, pro- 
ceeds, “Some alterations were made which 
did not elevate its character as a place of 
public amusements.” This probably refers to 
an artificial skating-rink arranged with 
suitable surroundings, and much frequented 
during the summer of 1842; ride Reynold’s, 
Leigh’s, Whittock’s, or Cruchley’s ‘New 
Picture of London’; Kidd's ‘Guide to the 
Lions of London,’ &. Mr. Cectn CLARKE 
is welcome to the loan of these and several 
others. ALeck ABRAHAMS, 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


The mention of the Coliseum forcibly re- 
minds me of the days of my childhood, for 
can remember being taken to see the 
panoramic picture of London at the Coliseum 


! 

in 1837, and wondering where my ball would 
go, if thrown down upon it from the gallery. 

Upon entering the building, one passed 
| into the saloon festooned with draperies and 
}an awning of which Mr. MacMicnaet speaks: 
and amongst the sculptures and casts was 
a colossal statue of the last Earl Harcourt, 
who died in 1830. Of this I lost sight for 
many years, until I saw it placed at the 
entrance of the Harcourt idle in Stanton 
Harcourt Church, near Oxford, and it is 
there, I suppose, at the present moment. 
The earl lies buried with many of his ances- 
tors in the vault beneath the Harcourt aisle 
in that church. 

A small engraving of the Coliseum was in 
Leigh’s ‘New Picture of London,’ a book 
which I have not seen since that distant 
time. It was profusely illustrated with en- 
gravings of buildings in London and _ its 
vicinage, many of which have since been 
swept away. Joun Prexrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“To HAVE A MONTH’s MIND” ii. 
487).—Among my notes I find references 
to examples of this expression in Scott’s 
* Journal,’ i. 222 ; Vanbrugh’s ‘ Plays,’ i. 333 ; 
Congreve’s ‘ Plays,’ p. 358; and to a work 
the title of which I cannot decipher. The 
expression is a common one, and is explained 
in the ‘Century Dictionary,’ where other 
examples are given from the ‘ Paston Letters,’ 
iii. 463; Jeremy Taylor, ii. 373; and Shak- 
spere. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S 

A post- Reformation example occurs in 
Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ I. ii. 111 :— 

For if a trumpet sound, or drum beat, 
Who hath not a month's mind to combat ? 
J. Hotpen MacMIcuak.. 


This is explained as an ‘‘ardent desire,” 
which is only a secondary application ; the 
term really arose from the Catholic system 
of prayers for the dead. A. Hatt. 

See 6 §S. vi. 205, 251, 352, 374, 410, 458 
516; vii. 115, 298 ; viti. 312; 9 S. vi. 104 
195, 295, 414. G. L. APPrEerson. 

Wimbledon. 


This expression will be found in Pepys’s 
‘ Diary,’ under date 20 May, 1660: “Though 
I had a month's mind, I had not the boldness 
to go to her.” 
Sipney Wuire, LL.D., B.A. 


[Mr. Norman Pearson also refers to Pepys.) 
Maze at Sevitte (10 §S. ii. 508).—In 


reference to the query of St. Swirntn for the 
| plan of a maze in the pavilion of the Alcazar 
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Gardens, Seville, I beg to enclose a rough | the daytime, called upon the landlord, expressing 


design (made by myself from the original), | his surprise at the circumstance, no person being in 
en the house in the daytime. The landlord told his 


which may be o use to him. The design is| Worship, that if he would call in the evening, his 
said to have been similar to that of the maze curiosity should be amply gratified ; but added, that 
in the garden itself; but I cannot trace the if the quality of his beer was not bettered he might 
same plan through the now neglected paths | lose some of his principal customers. Tie Alderman 
of the labvrinth. 7 G& attended, and, the better to make his observation, 
Seville. ~ was prevailed on by the landlord to put on one of 
{Our contributer’s pl | kis old great-coats, a slouched hat, kc. He was 
to | then, with some apology by the former, introduced 
OT. SWITHIN, | into a back room, nearly filled with the halt, the 
| lame, and the blind, who had lost all their infirmi- 
= : | ties in the plenitude of his porter. After the mutual 
527).—In the following extract taken from an relations of their day's adventures, songs, Kc. it 
article on ‘Verulamium,’ signed C. H. A., | was proposed, as usual, to one of the oldest of them, 
which appeared in Zhe Jllustrated London wpe a to name supper, when, 
News 7 . ac . “rae > whether he had not before noticed the new guest or 
= _< Mare h, 1 “nt 3 — correspondent not, fixing his eye on Mr. Calvert, he exclaimed, 
wil ind an answer to his question :— ‘For supper to-night—I think we must have ax 
“Tt is a remarkable coincidence that Verulam | a/d+rman hung in chains!’ While this was acceded 
and Pompeii resemble each other in a marvellous to by the whole company, the Alderman, thinking 
degree as regards shape, dimensions, arrangement he was discovered, and that they meant to use him 
of streets, and position of buildings...... The theatre ill, made a precipitate retreat out of the room, and 
at Verulam not only occupies the same relative ' communicated, with much embarrassment, his sus- 
position, but is, singularly enough, nearly the same _picion to the landlord; his apprehension, however, 
size as its model, being 193 ft. 3in. in diameter, soon subsided, as before the host could give him an 
against 195 ft. approximately in Pompeii. The explanation, he was called backwards to take orders 
distance from the stage to the back is the same in | for supper, when, without taking any notice of the 
both cases. The stage in the Italian theatre is, worthy brewer, he stepped to a poulterer’s in the 
however. much wider than in ours: so is the pro- neighbourhood, andsoon returned with a fine turkey, 
scenium. Both the theatres appear to have been and a link of pork sausages, which, presenting to 
richly adorned with frescoes and marbles; at his guest, he assured him, when spitted with the 
Verulam slabs of the latter material thirteen- link of sausages to be roasted, was the alderman 
sixteenths of an inch thick are found. In Pompeii, meant by the company to be hung in chains for the 
a smaller theatre exists close to the larger one; in supper. The adveuture so well pleased the brewer, 
Verulam, foundations have been struck which are that the melioration of the beer was immediately 
strongly suspected to have belonged to another attended to.” 
theatre. Unfortunately these interesting relics of Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
dramatic art cannot be seen ; the theatre described 71, Brecknock Road. 
above was excavated some forty years since, and : 
after the dimensions had been taken the earth was Verse TRANSLATIONS OF Moire (10 S, 
carefully replaced.’ : ‘ii. 448, 516).—Moli¢re’s ‘Dramatic Works,’ 
Accompanying the article are several pic-| with plates, rendered into English by Henri 
tures and also plans of ancient and modern | Van Laun, 6 vols., 1875; ‘ Molic¢re,’ 3 vols., in 
Verulam. From these plans it appears that | “ Bohn’s Library,” translated. Are not these 
L 


Roman THEATRE AT VERULAM (10"" ii, | 


the position of the theatre was a little to the | two in verse? 7 8 

north-west of St. Michael’s Church, the site [ Neither is in verse. ] 

being in a field now known as “ The Black a : - 
TARLETON, THE Sign or “THE Tabor, 


Grounds.” Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. The St. H (10 S. 

, : he church of St. Bennet, or more properly 

N. & Q.,’ 3" §. vi. 103, devoted a page to St. Benet, stood on the east side of Grace- 


*St. Albans-Verulam,’ and traced the limits| Syurch Street, at the southern corner of 


tic 

Howe Fenchurch Street. I do not know the exact 
°1. Brecknock Road _— OME VOLEMAN. date of its demolition, but it was standing 
eee eee in 1856. Its site is now partly or wholly 


Str Catverr (10S. ii. 528 iii. by the roadway of Fenchurch Street, 
38).—The following amusing story is told of which was widened when the church was 
this gentleman in the ‘City Biography,’ | removed. Wiruram Hvucaes. 
London, 1800 :— 62, Palace Road, Streatham Hill. 

“Like the generality of brewers, Mr. Calvert} St. Benet, Gracechurch, was “called Grass- 
which he had | (Stow). The church, built previous to 1100 
that | Was destroyed at the Great Fire (1666), and 


increased so high in its demands for his ini, that : POR i Si 
the Alderman, amazed at the consumption, as he | re-erected in 1685 from the — of Sir 
led down 


seldom heard of any company being seen there in| Christopher Wren. It was pu 
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about thirty-five years ago. Cunningham 
says, “The yard of the ‘Cross Keys Inn’ in 
Gracechurch Street was one of our early 
theatres.” Everard Home CoLeMan. 


Cross In THE Greek Cuurcu 8. ii, 
469, 531).—Mr. Marcuant may be right when 
he says that the inclination of the lower bar, 
upon which the feet are made to rest in 
Russian crosses, “ points the mind upward 
and raises the hopes of the believer towards 
the Resurrection,” for Russian ecclesiastical 
art is permeated with mysticism; but I always 
thought myself, since I began to take an 
interest in these things, that the bar was 
placed aslant in order to remind the spectator 
of the earthquake that took place at the 
Crucifixion, or of the tradition, preserved in 
the East, that our Lord was lame. If W. W. P. 
wishes to study Russian crosses, he should 
go to the Alexander Museum at Petersburg, 
where he will find hundreds of them. They 
are, as a rule, curious and interesting, but 
astonishingly poor in detail. At the top there 
is often a face with the inscription under- 
neath in Slavonic, ‘* The image that was not 
made with hands,” an allusion to St. Veronica ; 
below this is a cross, the figure that is 
stretched upon it being emaciated, and with 
feet and hands entirely out of proportion to 
the rest of the body. The Blessed Virgin, 
Mary Magdalene, St. John the Evangelist, 
and Longinus are also represented, and every- 
thing is explained by lettering —thus, for 
instance, G. G, stands for the hill of Golgotha, 
and so on. Texts from the Bible or from the 
Russian Service-Book are also very common. 

T. P. Armstron«. 


Lonpon CEMETERIES IN 1860 (10 §. ii. 169, 
296, 393, 496, 535).—The old gravestones seen 
by Mr. Joun T. Pace (8 8. ii. 393) probably 
belonged to the Stepney Meeting - House 
Burial - ground, which was also called the 
Almshouse Ground or the Ratcliff Workhouse 
Ground. This was situated at the north-east 
corner of White Horse Street, near the junc- 
tion with Salmon’s Lane, and opposite the 
3rewers’ Almshouses. According to Mrs. 
Basil Holmes (‘ London Burial - grounds,’ 
pp. 179, 300), it was connected with the Inde- 
pendent Chapel at Stepney, and was first 
used in 1781. There are still many tomb- 
stones in it, and the ground is fairly tidy. 
The gate is generally open, as the entrance to 
the almshouses is through it. Size, half an 
acre. A view of the ground from the alms- 


houses is given at p. 178 of Mrs. Holmes’s | 


JK. 
White Horse Street, running in a north- 
easterly direction, is distinct from 


Horse Lane, which ran from west to east, and 
is now included in the line of the Commercial 
Road. There was also another White Horse 
Lane, which connected Stepney Green with 
Mile End Green, and will be seen marked in 
Horwood’s map. W. F. 

[White Horse Lane now connects Stepney Green 
and Mile End Road. ] 

“Tue Crown anp Tuoree Sucar Loaves” 
(10 S. i. 167, 214, 297, 373).—As the great- 
granddaughter of Abram Newman, I have 
access to the deeds relating to Fenchurch 
Street; but the old house was rebuilt. 
traced the ownership of Newman & Davison’s 
warehouse, and sent it to Sir W. Rawlinson ; 
but he never even acknowledged it. 

(Mrs.) HAUTENVILLE Core. 

13c, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


(10% §. ii. 308, 392, 457, 493).— 
With regard to the suggestion that /ol or 
hull signifies water, I recollect reading (I 
think it was in Seaham’s ‘ History of Hull’) 
a note as to this. The author’s view was 
that the word Hull did imply a connexion 
with water, and compared it with poo/, as in 
Liverpool. Perhaps the same idea may be 
traced in Ulleskelf (Yorkshire) and Ulles- 
water, on the borders of Westmoreland. 
Compare also  llesthorpe and Ullapool. 

In this connexion it may be worth while 
to recall that the name of the land upon 
which Gray’s Inn now stands was Portpool, 
a name still preserved in Portpool Lane, 
which runs down from Gray’s Inn Road 
to Leather Lane. If there ever was @ 
stream of water running alongside Holborn, 
such stream, whether natural or artificial, 
must have had its rise on the high ground 
somewhere near Portpool, perhaps at St. 
Chad’s Well in the Gray’s Inn Road, close 
to Gray’s Inn. May we not then here again 
trace a connexion between hol, pool, and 
water 4 

In The Antiquary for this month, at p. 19, 
is an article on ‘Some London Street-names,’ 
by the Rev. W. J. Loftie. In it he says :— 

* Two parallel roadways which lead westward from 
the city are called by different names, yet from the 
same river. A bourne breaks out from the clay hill 
on which Regent's Park stands, and burrows its 
winding course south-eastward, cutting for itself a 
passage until it reaches a tidal inlet from the 
Thames. The upper course of the brook is 
naturally described as the Hole bourne. The 
tidal estuary into which it resolves itself is the 
Fleet. There are many other burrowing brooks in 
England, and many other fleets. All have the 
same characteristics, and are called Holing Bourne, 


| Holing Beck, Holing Beach, and Holing Brook, 


often corrupted into Hollingbourne, Beck, Beach, or 
Brook, various other modifications ; and the 


ith 
in 


White local antiquaries generally, as in the Kentish ex- 
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| 
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ample, invent a holly-tree to account for the name, 
instead of Jooking g to see if the brook does cut a hole 
for itself.” 

Purtieet and similar names, he says, speak 
for themselves. 

At what precise point in “the hill on 
which Regent’s Park stands” does the Fleet 
break out? and where precisely is the hole 
it has cut for itself ? 

H. W. Unperpown 


BRINGING IN THE YULE “CLog” (10% ii. 
507 ; iii, 11).—The saying ** Dun is in the} 
mire” is much older than Shakespeare’s 
time, for it occurs in Chaucer. In the fifth 
volume of my edition of Chaucer’s works 
theve is an ‘Index to Subjects and Words 
exriained in the Notes,’ filling more than 
sixty columns, and giving references to dis- 
cussions of subjects of very various kinds. 
There is a similar one to my edition of ‘ Piers 
Plowman.’ I have often wondered whether 
any one ever refers to them, as the neglect 
of them seems almost universal amongst 
your readers. I refer to Brand, to Giffard’s 
notes to Ben Jonson, to ‘Romeo and Juliet, 
and to Hazlitt’s ‘Proverbs’ (which include 

Ray’s), all noticed at the last reference. 

But I further refer to Hoccleve, to Skelton, 
to the Towneley Mysteries, to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and to Butler's ‘ Hudibras.’ So the 
subject is tolerably common. 

I read, at the last reference, that dun was 
“often interchangeable with the sanguine 
colour, a symbol of the sun.” Where can I 
find any such interchange?! I see no trace of 
it in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ which 
seems to imply that it was used in direct 
opposition to all ideas of brightness. 

VaLTer W. SKEAT. 


On Tyneside the word “clog,” I think 
without exception, is in use. R. B—r. 
South Shields. 


Bisuop or Man 1722 (10% 
S. ii. 487, 534).—I desire to thank Mr. Harry 
Gotpine for his cuttings, and the other 
correspondents who kindly replied 
through your columns and directly. I have 
also found a sketch of this apostolic bishop's 
career in ‘Works of Rev. A. M. Toplady,’ 
1825 (6 vols.), vol. iv. 

8. Krxu, Bt. 

St. Leonards-on-Nea. 


Inscription ON or James II. 
(10 S. i. 67, 137; iii. 15).—As Mr. R. Prer- 
POINT refers to my note at the second refer- 
ence, I take this opportunity of stating that 

the appearance of the word “ gratia, instead 
of “ gratie,”’ in my copy of the inscription 


is not my fault. I wrote “gratie” when I 


sent the note; and again when proof was 
submitted I intimated that the word should 
thus appear. I noticed it was printed 
‘gratia” after all, and, thinking I could do 
no more, consoled myself by noting the 


error in my file copy and adding the words, 


“T corrected this i in proof sent, but it was not 
altered.—J. T. P.’ Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Waker Famiry (10 S. iii. 8).—I never 
|heard of Peter Walker, but, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, the minor canon at Nor- 
| wich was named John, a native of Oxford, 
presented by Lord Chancellor Thurlow to the 
vicarage of Stoke Holy Cross; also rector 
of St. John’s, Timberhill, and St. Peter per 
Mountergate, in Nor wich, and Bawdsey, in 
Suffolk ; died in 1807; and was buried in 
Norwich Cathedral. Frep. NORGATE. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Rogev Ascham’s English Works, Edited by William 
Aldis Wright, M.A. (Cambridge, University 
Press. ) 

No less interesting than the first volume of the 

‘“*Cambridge English ‘lassics >is the second, con- 

sisting of the ‘ Toxophilus,’ * Report of the Affaires 

and State of Germany,’ and ‘ The Scholemaster’ 
of Roger Ascham, edited by Dr. Wright, the 
esteemed Vice- Master of Trinity. A curious 
tribute to the value of the series is borne uncon- 
sciously by ourselves. More than one edition of 
Ascham's English w« orks has slumbered upon our 
shelves. The convenience of the present edition, 
the attractiveness of the type, and the generally 
appetizing appearance of the book have led us to 
an experience we commend for imitation in the 
perusal of the work and the substitution of fami- 
liarity with two out of three of Ascham’s writings 
for a sort of general idea of the contents. hoe eee 
indeed, has been the task thus accomplished, and 
the English prose of Ascham is more pleasurable 
than that of most of his successors of Tudor times. 
His arraignment of Malory even, and of the English 
translations of Italian tales, seems less harsh when 
it is read in its entirety and with its context: and 
his picture of ** that noble ladie Jane Griy” as he 
saw her at ** Brodegate in Lecetersh ie when he 
found her, while “all the houshould, Gentlemen 
and Gentlewomen, were huntinge in the Parke...... 
in her Chamber, readinge Phaedon Platonis in 
Greeke, and that with as moch delite, as som ien- 
tleman ‘wold read a merie tale in Bocase,’ familiar 
as it is, gains in freshness. 4 propos of the ‘ Toxo- 
philus’ and the comparison between that pursuit 
and the games with his devotion to which Ascham 
was rebuked, it may be pointed out that in times 
immediately succeeding those in which he wrote 
indulgence not only in cards and dice, but even 
in bowls, was penalized in the interest of archery. 
The defence of cards and dice undertaken by 
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Philologus on p. 21 is curiously sik gnificant in face of 
the statement concerning him of Camden: ** Never 
theless, being tco much given to dicing and cock: 
tizhting, he lived and died a poor man.” Among 
modern reissues of English classics this series is 
entitled to a foremost place. 


Theod Dunton: Poot. Novelist, Critic. 

By James fo glas. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mx. James Dovetas has accomplished in a remark- 
able fashion a task from which most writers have 
shrunk—that of furnishing a sustained biography 
of a man still happily living. Under such con- 
ditions the work constitutes rather an apologia or 
a eulogy than a criticism or a life. It is natural to 

compare Mr. Douglas’s work with the immortal 
life of Johnson by Boswell, which, however, was 
published after the death of its subject. Ben 
Jonson was also the recipient of an extraordinary 
eulogy, which, as the title, ‘Jonsonus Virbius, 

indicates, Was written after his death, a work in 
which Lord Falkland, Lord Buckhurst, Sir John 
Beaumont, and many poets and wits of his time 
participated, tters and Poems in Honour of 
the Incomparable Princess Margaret, Dutchess 
of Newcastle,’ appeared two years after her death. 
*An English Miscellany.’ presented to Dr. Furnivall 
in 1901, is perhaps the nearest precedent in serious 
literature for such a tribute as Is now given. 

A few years ago the claims on consideration of 
Mr. Watts-Dunton were known only to the esoteric. 
Such recognized the importance of his contribu- 
tions to AS i his steps towards the 


substitution of his own “poetics” for that of | 


Aristotle. Since his publication of ‘ Aylwin,’ 
however, he has sprung into popularity, and his 
name throughout the reading public is now one 
with which to cohjure. No half-hearted disciple 
is Mr. Douglas. With the zeal of the true “con- 

vertite’ and worshipper, aided, it is to be supposed, 
to some extent by Mr. Watts-Dunton himself, he 
has traced his subject from his birth in what is 
variously styled Cowslip Country or Buttercup 
Land, by the Ouse, on the contines of East Anglia, 
to his present residence in Putney, which he shares 
with our one great living poet Mr. Swinburne. To 
this long-sustained pursuit well on to 40) pages are 
devoted, the work thus putting to shame all but 
a few acknowledged and immortal biographies. 

Full information is supplied concerning a hfe inter- 
esting iu itself, apart from its associations and 
intimacies, and a bright light is cast upon an all- 
important epoch in our literary history. Mr. 
Douglas has enjoyed the closest friendship with 
Mr. Watts-Dunton, and has turned to best advan- 
tage his opportunities and privileges, showing the 
— between his friend and the great poets 
of the last century, and flooding the life of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton with a light such as is cast upon 
none of his associates. Mr. Douglas’s style is cul- 
tivated and animated, and his descriptions are 
lifelike and natural. He has enriched his volume, 
moreover, with numerous illustrations. the value 
of which it is hard to overestimate. One of these 
is a portrait of Mr. Watts-Dunton serving as 
frontispiece. So like is this to Mr. Swinburne, 
the closest associate of the original, that we had 
to rub our eyes and look again and again before 
we were sure that a mistake had not been made. 
Others consist of reproductions of pictures of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and views of Cowslip Country and 


of spots associated with ‘Aylwin.’ Most numerous 


and important of all are representations of the 
exterior and interior of The Pines, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s present home. We have less than we 
could wish about Mr. Swinburne. In other respects 
the information is ample and well conveyed. 
Students of the literature of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century will rejoice in the possession 
of Mr. Douglas’s work, the loyalty and eloquence 
of which are alike remarkable. 


Tur Rughy School Register, Vol. ILL, May, 1874, 
to May, 1004, eae and annotated by the Rev. 
A. T. Michell, is printed for subscribers by Mr. A. J. 
Lawrence, the school bookseller at Rugby, and 
deserves warm commendation. Old Rugbeians are 
said to cherish the memory of their school with 
more than usual pertinacity, and this admirable 
record shows, at any rate, the unwearying devotion 
of one of then. Mr. Michell’s is not a bare list 
of names, but supplies the after career of each boy. 
Such detail could only be secured by unremitting 
assiduity, and the compiler has employed special 
etlorts, with remarkable success, to make thelist com- 
plete. Full ane and interesting it is, and we hope 
that all Rugbeians will secure a copy of it, and that 
other schools of note will follow the example set by 
Mr. Michell. We believe that no such apse ate 
record is available of any other school, or, indeed, 
ge. We have tested the list many times and 

ound it invariab ly accurate, even in cases where 
a change of name has been made, which is always 
ditticult to trace and verify. 


BooKsELLers’ CATALOGUES. 

Tue booksellers have plenty of treasures and 
works of general ees A for New Year pur- 
chasers. 

Mr. H. Cleaver. of Bath, offers four works on 
costume for 6/. Gx. These include Russia, Austria, 
China, and Turkey. There are 273 coloured plates. 
Other noteworthy items in the catalogue are original 
editions, in parts, of * Bleak House’ and ‘ Little 
Dorrit '; Fielding’s works, 1898, 6/. 1S».6¢.; and Noel 
Humphreys’s * Butterflies,’ 3 vols., 45... The works 
on ~’ include Forrest's * Picturesque Tour,’ 

10s. Under Ireland we find Trench’s ‘ Realities 
of Irish Life,’ O'Brien's ‘ Round Towers,’ and works 
by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. There is a first edition 
of Leech’s ‘ Follies of the Year,’ price 30s. This is 
scarce. A handsome set of Marryat’s nov els, 24 vols., 
is priced at 7/. 10s.: a beautiful set of Morris's 
* Birds,’ 6/. 6s. : a set of Punch, 1841-1902, 22/7. 10s. ; 
a set of Scott, the Author's Favourite Edition, 
SS vols., 1829-36, 0. 9s.; and Smollett, the 1901 
edition, 6/. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s list contains many first 
editions, and some books in old morocco from the 
late Prof. Corfield’s collection. The first editions 
include ‘ Paracelsus,’ 12mo., 1835, 7/. 7s. ; ‘Sordello,’ 
1840, 15s.: Mrs. Browning's ‘Seraphim,’ 1838s, 
10s.; Coleridge's ‘Fall of Robespierre,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1794, 5/. Sv. ; ‘Addresses to the People,’ 
Bristol, 1795, 4/. 4s. ; ‘ Zapolya,aC hristmas Tale, un- 


| eut,, IS17, 3/. 3s. ; *Sibylline Leaves,’ 2/. 5s. ; Lamb's 


‘Tales from Shakespeare,’ with the plates by Mul- 
ready, engraved by Blake, 2 vols., I807, bound by 
Bedford, very rare, 27/. * Blank Verse,’ by 
Lamb and Lloyd, 12mo, 1798, blue morocco, uncut, 
21/,; Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,’ 1813, 31/. ‘ The Revolt 
of islam,’ ISIS, 4/. 10s.; "*Keats, isi7, 10/. 105. 
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Bewick’s ‘Birds,’ Newcastle, 1797-1804, 6/. 10s. ; | 


and the rare original Lausanne edition of ‘ Vathek,’ 


2/. 12s. Other interesting items are to be found under 


America, Ballads, Caricatures, and Kelmscott Press. 
Under Juvenile is Tabart’s series of juvenile books, 
in the original wrappers, 1804, 1805, 1807, 9/. 9s». 
Mr. Dobell states that “ this is in all probability a 
unique collection.” Among books in choice bind- 


| 


traits,’ large paper, India proofs, 1823, 12/. 12s, 
‘The National Gallery,’ edited by Poynter, 14/. 14s. ; 
Turner’ s ‘Southern Coast of England,’ 1826, 10/. 10s. $ 
*Duatch and Flemish Masters,’ 1821, 25 guineas ; 
Lebas’s ‘Engravings after Dutch Masters,’ 1784, 
| very rare, 45/. : Foster's ‘The Stuarts,’ India 
proof, edition de Inaee , 15/. los. These are only a few 
out of nearly 1,300 items, w hich include a clearance 


ings is Dobell’s ‘ Sidelights on C barles Lamb,’ a | list of works in general literature. 


fine specimen of Zs 1ehnsdorf’s work, 4/. 

Mr. Francis Edwards has a catalogue of dramatic 
literature. The items include the rare first edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, 1647, 30/.: also the 
second edition, 1679, 15/.; *Memoirs of Mrs. Bil- 
lington,’ 1792, 2/. 2s.: Genest’s ‘ English Stage, 
1832, 12/.; ‘Works, 1813, bound by 
Zaehnsdorf, 5 ; Moliére, Paris, 1835, 9/. There 
are also ae ment interesting collections of play- 
bills. Under Shakespeare is a very fine copy in 
drop case of the Fourth Folio, price oy. There are 
many works on : Racinet, 18/. : 
Atkinson’s ‘ Russian Costume,’ /. ‘L’Anneée 
Francaise, Paris, 1885-8, 16/. A copy of Acker- 
mann's ‘ Microcosm’ is priced at 20/. 

Mr. Charles Higham, of Farringdon Street, has a 
collection of theological and philosophical books, 
including an interesting collec tion of 400 tracts and 
pamphlets made by Dean Boyle, 33 vols., 2/. 12s. 6. 
One volume, containing a Butler item, bears a note 
that it was lent to Mr. Gladstone when he was 
editing Butler’s works. Among other items are a 
set of The E. xpositor, 1875-1900, S/. Ss.: Green- 

wood’s ‘ ( ‘athedra Petri,’ 6 vols., 1/. 5s. (The Athe- 
neum spoke highly of this work) : Ivimey's * His- 
tory of the Baptists. 2/. 2s. 3; a copy of ‘Tract XC.’ 
for half-a-crown ; * The I olychrome Bible,’ 15 vols., 
1893-4, 3/. 3s. There are a number of items under 
Maurice, Newman, Tulloch, Vaughan, and Missions. 

Mr. Macphail, of Edinburgh, opens his list with 
Oliver Goldsmith's tirst work, ‘ Memcirs of a Frenc h 
Protestant condemned to the Galleys of France,’ 
London, 1758, 65s.: also an early Milton, 1688, 
with list of subscribers’ names, 55s. Swinburne’s 
*Poems and Ballads,” Moxon, 1866, is 55s. Other 
items are Leyden’s ‘Complaynt,’ 1801-2, rare, 28s. 6:/.; 
*The History of the House of Douglas,’ 1902. 42s. 
(only 150 copies printed of this edition : the work is 
now out of print): *The Great Seals of England,’ 
1l2 eng ravings, 1837, 15<.: Pierotti’s ‘ Jerusalem 
Explored,’ 35s.; ‘Rome,’ by Francis Wey, full 
green morocco, 21s. : Allan Cunningham's * Songs of 
Scotland,’ 4 vols., a choice set, 22+. 6/. : Mudford’s 
*Campaign in the Netherlands,’ "1817, rare, 7/. 7s.3 
‘The Book of Job.’ on vellum, with R. T. Rose's 
illustrations, 3/. 3s. ; Kay’s portraits, over 500, of 
Edinburgh celebrities, 1837, 4/. 15s. There is also a 
collec tion of miniatures, on satin paper, of the saints, 
the work of Portuguese nuns, 1780, 55s. There are 
some lots under Bric-a-Brac. 

Messrs. Edwin Parsons & Sons, of Brompton 
Road, issue a catalogue full of choice works on art. 
They have a large collection of oil paintings and 
original drawings, of which they invite inspection. 
Among some of many treasures in this list we pick 
out Smith’s ‘ Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters,’ 
9 vols., imperial Svo, 1829-42, 42/.: ‘Portraits by 
Van Dyck,’ 1641, 10/. 10s. Detter Ward and 
Roberts's ? Biographical Essay on Romney,’ with 
catalogue of his works, 70 illustrations, Japanese 
paper, 12/. 12s.; Holbein’s ‘ Portraits,’ S4 printed 
in colours, by ‘Bartolozzi, 1792, 40/. ; Lodge's * Por- 


, Many are scarce. 


Catalogue No. 8 of Mr. H. H. Peach, of Leicester, 
contains a number of valuable items. Under Early 
Printing collectors will tind much to interest them, 
the desc! riptions of the books being given very fully ; 
In the general list there is a 
rare book, the second and altered edition of ‘ The 
Institution of Christian Man,’ the book of the 
Reformation, partly dictated by Henry VIII. 
U nder Oxfords Pm is a copy of the Articles agreed 
upon “tin the Convocation holden at London in the 
yeare of our Lorde God 1562,” black-letter, 2/. 

Mr. Richardson, of Manchester, has a copy of 
La Caricature Journal, vols. i. to x., Paris, 1830-5, 
S/. 10s.; also the scarce edition of the ‘Greville 
Memoirs,’ Oi. 15s. ; the first edition of ‘Davenport 
Dunn,’ 3). ; Pauly’s ‘ Russia,’ 4/. 10s.; and Purcell’s 
* Orpheus ’ Britannicus,’ 3/. Mr. Richardson has 
purchases of sporting and other books from the 
library of the Seow of Anglesey. 

Messrs. Sotheran’s Catalogue 647 contains three 
rare theological gage ; ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
Villon Society, 15 vols., (only 500 printed) ; 
Matthew Arnold’s comp edition de luxe, 
bound by Riviere, 16/. 16s. Under Australasia 
we tind Lycett’s ‘ Views,’ 1824, a coloured copy, 
very rare, 21/.: and Wallis’s ‘ Views,’ twelve large 
plates engraved on copper by Preston, a convict, 
very scarce, S/. Ss. Under Bibliography we 
notice Arber's ‘ Transcript of the Registers of the 
Company of Stationers, 1554-1640, only’ 230 privately 
printed, 7/. 10s. : Dibdin’s ‘ Decameron,’ 1317, very 
scarce, 9. ; * Bibliotheca Spence eriana,’ 1814-23, 
8/. 10s.; and ‘The Dec ameron, 1620, 8/. 8s. There 
are some very choice botanical works, including 
that delightful old book Loddiges’s ‘Cabinet, 
1818-33, scarce, 19/. 19s. A copy of Bryan's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters’ is priced at 52/. 10s. Under 
Byron is choicely bound copy of the recent 
13-vol. edition, in blue morocco, 9/. Lady Meux’'s 
Publications, only 300 printed for private circula- 
tion, 1898-1900, are 22/. 10s. : ‘Tom Brown's School- 
days,’ tirst edition, 1857, very rare, 12/. 12s. Under 
Charles Lamb is a tine copy of the ‘ Poetical 
Recreations’ of Zhe Champion, 1822, very rare, 21/. 
A copy of the original subscription edition of 
Lodge's ‘ Portraits’ is priced at 35/. We have only 
space to give a few more valuable items. An 
original set of ‘ Mustes Francais’ is 52/. 10s. ; 
‘Paradise Lost,’ first edition, 24/.: Molinier’s ‘ Le 
Mobilier Royal des XVII. et XV III. Sitcles,’ 50/. 
and Dallaway’s ‘ Sussex,’ 42/. There are also many 
interesting items under Trials. 

Mr. Walter T. Spencer opens his catalogue with 
a set of Harrison Ainsworth’ s works, first editions, 
§2jvols., 1834-78, price SO’. Under Alken are ‘ Real 
Life in London,’ in the 56 original parts, 30/.; * Real 
Life in Ireland,’ 8/. 8s. ; ‘National Sports,’ 24/.; 
and many others. A complete set of Zhe ‘Alpine 
Journal is offered for 24/. 10s. There are a number 
of works under America, Angling, and Military. 
Lovers of Cruikshank will find plenty to interest 
them. The list of books with coloured plates is a 
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W. M. “THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION, 15 vols. large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s.each. The 13 volumes 
are also supplied in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 3’. 18s. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings. de rived from the Author's Ori inal MSS. and Note-Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 


an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIB. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. Large crown 8vo, tis. each. 
** Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring...... 
sort of writing is nearly as good as change of air.” — Academy. 


MRS. GASKELL'S WORKS. 


**Mrs. Gaske!! has done what neither I nor other female writers in France can accomplish—she has written novels 
which excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and which every girl will be the better for reading.” 
GrorRGeEs Sanp. 
UNIFORM EDITION, 7 vols. each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6¢. each, bound in cloth. 
2,9 a the POPULAR EDITION in 7 vols. and the POCKET EDITION in § vols. Particulars upon 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


THE “ HAWORTH EDITION.” 
* Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 


Bronte 
In 7 vols. large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2». the Set. 


With Portraits and Ilustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works repre iueed from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WAK!, and an Introduction 
and Notes to Mrs. Gaskeil’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronte authority. 


Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. and the POCKET EDITION, ? vols. Particulars upon application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
2 vols. large crown Svo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d, per vol. 


*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, and the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. printed 


upon India Paper. Particulars upon application. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, | vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
*," Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. and the POCKET EDITION, in 3 vols. Particulars upon 


application. 
*.* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward their CATALOGUE of 


PUBLICATIONS, post free on application, containing Particulars of Works by— 
HENRY SETUN MBRRI- | LESLIE STRPHEN. 


HAMILTON AIDE. Mrs. GASKELL. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. GEORGE GISSING. AN. SYMONDS. 
The SISTERS BRONTE. H. RIDER HAGGARD. Sir WILLIAM MUIR, Miss THAC rr 
Mrs. BROWNING. Sir A. HELPS. K.C.S.I W. M. THACKERAY 


ROBERT BROWNING. ANTHONY HOPE. W. E. NORRIS. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Fr she T. BULLEN, HOLME LEE. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

SIDNEY LEE JAMES PAYN. STANLEY J. WEYMAN 
S. CROCKETT. G. H. LEWES. The PAGE AND OTHER POPULAR 
Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. A. BE. W. MASON, ROB WRITERS. 
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